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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Dorchester, (Muss.) Jan. 17, 1825. 
IMPROVED OX-YOKE. 
Front and End view of the Block Yoke. 


No. 1. represents a block of Elm or other 
suitable wood, on which is the form of the yoke 
and position of the bows, as inserted in the bed 
and tips. The length from a to b 4 feet 2 
inches. The depth from b to c 9 inches, and 
trom ¢ to f 10 inches. 

A is the end of the block, in which is seen the 
cross section of the lip on the neck. 

No. 2. is the top of the block, showing the 
form of the lips, position of the bow-holes, riv- 
ets, &c. Distance between bows from centre to 
centre 2 feet—between bow-holes 8! inches; 
the rivets pass through the bed of the yoke into 
a plate on the under side, thereby preventing 
lifting and splitting. 

The Report of the Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts AgricuMural Society on the subject of 
Agricultural Implements and Inventions, at the 
last anniversary of that- Society, contains the 
following notice of the above improvement. 

* An improvement on the Ox-Yoke was en- 
tered by Joun Means, of Dorchester, Mass. with 
certificates of its being used andapproved by 
practical farmers. The improvement consists 
in a better adaptation of the form of the yoke 
to the neck of the beast, giving it a greater 
bearing by a sort of lip, on the back of the yoke, 
which can only work one way ;—and also a 
greater extension of the bed and tips of the yoke, 
so as to receive the bow into a bearing of six 
inches instead of two, as in common yokes.— 
Although the alteration is very simplé¢, yet in 
the opinion of your Committee, it is very im- 
portant, considering it the incumbent duty of 
every farmer to consult the ease avd conven- 

ience of this useful animal in performing its 
work. The Committee therefore recommend 
a premium of ¢5.” 





TO THE EDITOR OF TRE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


AMERICAN BUCKTHORN. 
Foster, (R. I.) January 13, 1825. 


Mr Fessenpex,—In your valuable paper of 


Dec. 17th, is mentioned the wish of a friend, 





/shrub called Buckthorn, (Rhamnus, L.) for the | 
' purpose of forming hedges.” This desire was 
|excited, no doubt, by that part of the excellent 
|Report of the Committee on Farms in Essex, | 
|which states, that “* Mr Dersy has cultivated a! 
most beautiful hedge of buckthorn, which prom- | 
|ises to be a valuable article for fences,” &c.—| 
| Probably the buckthorn mentioned by the Com-| 
mittee, is the American species of Hippophae, | 
'Sea-Buckthorn. ‘There are only two species of 
_Hippophae known to botanists ; H. Rhamnoides, 
of Europe ; and H. Canadensis of this country. | 
|The first is said to be a native of sandy banks| 
and marshes near the sea, in various parts of 
Europe, from the south of France to Finland | 
and Linnzus remarks that in sunny sandy situa- 
tions it is planted for hedges. The celebrated 
Lamarck also observes, that it isa thorny shrub, 
very branchy, and when cultivated rises to 12 
or 15 feet in height. Its leaves, of a silvery 
white beneath, give it a singular and agreeable 
air. Its long therns render it proper to make 
good enclosures ; and its branches cut and dried 
have the same advantage, for they continue 
many yeurs undecayed. 

The Hippophae Canadensis I have not seen, 
but from its description it must be very similar 
to the European species, and equally suitable 
for hedges. New York is the only locality 
mentioned in Mublenburg’s Catalogue ; but, from 
its specific name, we may safely conclude these 
more northern states are equally its home, (Aa- 
buatio.) Iam induced to suppose this Sea-buck- 
thorn is the elegant shrub mentioned by the 
Committee,—from their saying, ** it is an Amer- 
ican plant, and native of New England.” Their 


that | presume they were correct in this par-| 


ticular also. 

The Rhamnus catharticus Buckthorn is an ex- 
otic ; (in some places it seems to be naturalized.) 
lis berries have each about four seeds. The 
berries of Sea Buckthorn have each only one 
seed. Should a berry or two remain on or about 
the hedge at Mr Dersy’s farm, it may easily be 
ascertained to which genus it belongs. 

Joining you in ardent wishes to promote the 
great interests of Agricniture, 1 am 

Respectfully yours, 
SOLOMON DROWN. 


P.S. M’Mahon mentions Sea buckthorn among 
shrubs which may be propagated by cuttings in 
the Spring. Probably he had the European 
species in his garden, for both species are noted 
in his catalogue of hardy deciduous trees and 
shrubs. Should the kedge at Mr Deney’s farm 
not prove to be of sea buckthora, still this shrub 
may merit attention,—being a maritime plant, 
proper for hedges in sandy lands bordering on 
the sea. S. D. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


SWEET AND SOUR APPLE. 


ney to the American Academy of Aris and Sei- 
ences. After giving Mr Whitney’s description 
of the apple, the writer observes, * the above 
singular phenomenon may now be solved, since 
it is ascertained that the flowers may be im. 
pregnated by the pollen from other trees, and 
fruit of various qualtities is thus obtained. The 
tree described by the Kev. Gentleman, stood 
almost in the middle of a large orchard. Will 
it be deemed an extravagant conjecture, that 
this tree had acquired a peculiar attachment, or 
attractive power, by which this curious kind of 
fecundity was effected?” 1 think it would be 
“an extravagant conjecture ;” and I will state 
why. 

The Doctor appears not to be informed that 
there are trees producing fruit of the same des- 
cription, now in the country. 1 have one com- 
pletely answering Mr Whitney’s description.— 
[ obtained my scions of one Deane, Esq. 
of Upton, about thirty years ago. He informed 
me that he obtained his from the Cape, as he 





‘expressed it, of some Quakers, who belonged 


{o that part of the country. There have been 
many trees engrafted with scions from Deane’s 
tree and from mine, and they have uniformly 
produced apples of the same mixed taste, whe- 
ther the tree on which they were engrafied 
stands in “the middle of a large orchard or a- 
lone.’ Mine stands alone, and in its shape and 
foliage resembles the greening ; and such of the 
apples as are all sour, are complete greenings 
in appearance and taste. So far as | can learn, 
this apple is a natural production. 

Lest your incredulity should be as great as 
that of many others, | herewith present you 


able Report evinces such scientifick accuracy, | with some of the apples, to remove your doubts, 


if you have any, as to the fact. Now, Sir, is it 
not an * extravagant conjecture,” that two trees 
should love each otherso hard as to impregnate 
their very wood, so that when a twig is taken 
from one, and engrafted on another tree, it 
should uniformly produce fruit of the same mix- 
ed taste ; besides, if apples of a mixed taste ever 
were produced by the pollen, why do we not 
find frequent instances of it, as sweet and sour 
apples often grow side by side. 

1 will inform you of another apple, as great 
a curiosity as the other, and as little known, and 
its existence as much doubted. It is an apple 
without any core, and the tree which produces 
it, never blossoms. 1 know of but two trees of 
this kind ; one is in the orchard of Capt. Wu. 
Crark of Medfield, the other is on the farm of 
Tuomas W. Warp, Esq. of Shrewsbury. The 
apples of both are alike. Capt. Clark’s father 
obtained his from a tree of natural growth, in 
the town of Sudbury, as I am informed, many 
years ago, perhaps forty. I give you this infor- 
mation, that you may give it a place in your pa- 
per, if you think it worth it, that those who 
doubt the existence of two such kinds of apples, 
may know where to apply and have their doubts 
removed, and their curiosity gratified. 





Westborough, (Mass.) Jan. 17, 1825. 
Mr Fessenpen,—In Thacher’s American Or- 





Very truly yours, 


LOVETT PETERS. 





chardist, page 22, is an account of a very singu- 


(See next page.) 
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[REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. | ‘er varieties should be produced from the seeds | The number of Bulls which your Committe, 
}of an apple than from the seeds of an ear offhaye examined for premiam is thirteen—o, 


We find on investigation, that apples of a sim-| , . ‘ pal ; m 

‘ ; jhe: ose contained in the} S se eds sorted ; 
ilar nature to those above described by Mr Pe-| pa ties thos i |the most improved breeds of imported anim 
r of a chestnut. 


{ 
rens, have heretofore been taken notice of by 
scientific cultivators, as will appear by the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from the Hon. Jonny | 
Jay to the President of the New York Board of | 

| 


als 
and of the best breeds of our native stock — 
| ‘Those of the imported breeds are sufficiently aq. 
| vanced in years, and are accompanied by 4 sy} 
| ficient number of the same kinds of 


| 3 


TO THE EDITOR OF THRE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

— Stock, ty 

QUERY. how their great value in the breeding of cat. 

Mr Fessenpen,—Are the numbers of the Mas- | tle ; and it is found that generally the greate; 

Agricultural Repository printed for | number of fine animals are trom those breeds— 
S o } 


Agriculture, dated New York, Nov. 12, 1795 :) 


iis! sachusetts / 





* A gentleman from Duchess county, in t! 
state, passed the last evening with me. Speak- | 
ing of apples the one half part of each of which ' 


} 


uv 


the members of the Massachusetts Agricultural| though there are some exceptions honoura 
Society ? The reason of my asking thia question | to the early breeds of our country. 


} 
ic 

















was sweet, and the other half part tart or sour,! is,—I lately called at a neighbour’s, who was| The Comamiee —_ — “oy first pre. 
he fold me there were trees which produced | reading a fresh number, and he informed me that, Mum, of $15, to eee Bull. mall, — 
such apples in or near his neighbourhood; that| he received it at a bookstore, where they were “eed his three gai .. ’ oe ‘ enton. He 
he had examined and tasted the apples, and that | deposited for distribution among the members of | has more “ peg t man. are : pr found in 
others had done the same. He told me.|that Society. If they are printed for the mem-|any animal, and he 1s suliciently advanced in 
many ' a ee ? . hi .| years to have arrived to his permanent crowt| 
that on inquiry he had been informed that the | bers, they should, i think, be sent to them, o1 \- 1 sh «Wee tak a led tk ve 
method of obtaining such apples was as follows, | public notice be given where they can be pro-| —_ a P ng pond | | Taft me second 
viz icured.—Again: Are they published from the | ppp 0 via Boll, of ee 6 wees ah Resi. lor 
é : | a” SS 5 aetil ,.,his two year old Bull, of a fine native sivc} 
“Take two scions or grafts, one from a sour, ‘funds of the Society, or does the publication de- | two | ’ ck, 


. ° o } f yhiy I so many £¢ od Cc ittle | ay t > ’ 
ee | P . | ~ hs wr . { the latter rom wuichd § mat y 4 IO c > Dave IC en pro- 

. A swe + ee: adi rid pend upon annual suoscription 5 1 « 9} f . = 
and the other from a_ swect apple tree; divide || i P | am anx,| duced in-the town of Sutton. Four other Bulls 


i arp Kulle e¢ H iwhat is the amount of subscription ! / : . i 
pine aged wren sharp kuife each graft, inte — |: pee q b claimed the particular attention of your Cog)- 
parts or halves, taking care to pass the knife | ious that so useful a work should be more gen- | ©" wk : . chee, 1 
nl page , :j iy cularly the| mittee. ‘That of Mr Zephaniah Brown, o/ 
through the centre or middle of as many buds as | erally known—desirous to receive regularly Chetlien. which took the Gret oromiom |. 
are in a line with each other; then take one numbers if I am entitled to them as a member) +" a, Wi ‘ st pre i tas 
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half of the sweet graft, and join it to a half of 
the sour graft, in such a manner that two or 
more of the half buds do exactly meet and fit 
each other; then carefully wind round them 


worsted or woolen thread to keep them togeth- | 


er; and having thus become one graft, cut it so 
that the bark of the wedge part of it, which en- 
ters the stock or tree engrafted, being partly of 
both kinds, may receive the sap of the stock on 
bothsides. If this artificial graft takes and grows, 
as frequently happens, the two parts of which it 
consists will gradually unite and incorporate, and 
become a tree, whose fruit, or the branches 
shooting from the united buds, and partaking of 
both natures, will be on one side sweet, and on 
the other sour. 


» 
. 


apple of this kind, which on one side exactly re-| 


sembled a winter apple, called here Rhode IsI- 


and Greening, but on the opposite side was of | 


a different colour and appearance. He was as- 
sured that the apple was from a tree composed 
in the manner before mentioned, of grafts from 
a Rhode Island Greening, and a common apple 
tree !” 

The variety mentioned in the above extract, 
it will be perceived, differsin two respects from 
the sample of Mr Peters. It is formed by art, 


and each half of every sweet and sour apple is. 
Mr Peters’ specimens | 


uniformly sweet or sour. 
op the contrary are interspersed or dotted with 
sweet and sour portions through the whole ap- 
ple. Mr Coxe, however, in his ‘Treatise on 
Fruit Trees, page 173, describes an apple as fol- 
lows : : 

* Sweet and Sour. This apple derives its 
name from the peculiar property of possessing 
these different qualiiies in the same fruit: the 
surface is often uneven, the prominences having 
one taste, and the hollows another; it is not oth- 
erwise deserving of much notice. I was orig- 
inally cultivated in the county of Middiesex, N. 
Jersey whence | obtained it; it is an Autumn 
fruit.” 

Mr Coxe’s variety appears to coincide pre- 
cisely with that of Mr Peters. With regard to 
the causes producing this Sport of Nature we 
mus! leaye them to those who can tell why great- 


« 
« 


ic 





He particularly examined an | 


year, asa calf, and that of Mr Benjamin 
rington, which took the second premium fast 
year; but they both have the appearance oi 
‘having been too much forced the last year to 
support their relative standing, though they 
have many good points. ‘Vhat of Mr Daniel 
i King, ef Charlton, is nearly as good, without 
tthe appearance of having a premature growiu. 
|'Chese three are from Holderness, and are rare- 
\ly equalled by any of our native stock. The 
| Bull of Mr Boylston, is a large and finely made 
It appears in semi annual numbers, which are! »nimal. but is not as good in some Pp 


1, 
1af- 


determined to subscribe for 
Yours, AGRICOLA. 
[By THE EDITOR. | 


We are ever happy to contribute, whatever may be | 
} 


of the Society—and 
them if necessary. 


| 





| in our power to promote the circulation of a work so 
' yaluuble as the Massachu ctts Agricultural Repesitory ; 
land with pleasure communicate the information re 
| quested by our correspondent. ‘The Repository is pub- 
‘lished by Mess. Wells and Lilly, No. 98 Court strect, 
Boston. vints as 
published in January and June. Messrs. W. & L. do those to which premiums are given. 
not, in ordinary cases, distribute them; but it is ex-}; Twelve Bull Calves were exhibited for pre- 
No. mium. ‘The first premium, of $6, is awarded 
ito Mr Cheney Hatch, of Leicester ; and the sec- 
ond, of $4, to Mr Henry Sprague, of Spencer; 
not, however, without much hesitation and a di- 
vision of the Committee between those of Mr 
‘receive all the numbers of the Repository, which may | Sprague and Capt. James Estabrook, jr of Rut 
| succeed the date of such payment, without paying any land; and Capt. Estabrook ought nol, from (us 
decision, to despair of having as good a Bull, a- 
other year, as may then be exhibited. There 


; ‘ , iwere other good Calves, but which not 
| receive the numbers, delivered at the above mentioned | ret 8 ° heat could n 
vie with the three above mentioned, unless it 


! Book Store t uy ifty cents Cc x . a . 
Book Store, for the sum of fifty cents for each number | was that of Mr Sumner, of Rutland, alah was 


| Ee EEE ae” . . e . 
—— too young to be satisfactorily estimated. 

The Steers, of difierent ages, have, this year, 
in the opinion of the Committee, surpassed those 
of any former year. The Committee have 
awarded the only premiuin offered for those of 
four years old, to MrAsa Cummings, jr. of Sutton. 
Several other pairs offered were remarkable 
for size and shape, and so near of equal goodness 
that your Committee forbear to make any discri- 
mination, 

Among the 3 year old Steers, the Commit 
were much divided, and long hesitated; and 
nothing but the necessity of agreeing broug!:t 
them toa decision. ‘They awarded the first pre- 
mium, of $3, to Mr Stephen Marsh, jr of Sutton: 
and the second premium, of $5, to Mr Caleb 
Knight, of Charlton. A finer collection of this 
class of stock, your Committee believe, was nc\ 
er exhibited at any Show. 

To Daniel Tenny, Esq of Sutton, the Commit 
e award the first premium, of $7, for the bes! 
pair of 2 year old Steers; and to Mr Benjamin 


pected they will be called for at their Book Store, 
98, Court Street, as above mentioned. 


Gentlemen who are members of the Massachusetts 
j 
| Agricultural Society, and have paid the sum of five 


dollars to the Treasurer of the Society, are entitled to | 


further sum, daring their lives. Those who are not 
entitled to the work, by virtue of such payment, may 





o 


TWorcester Agricultural Society. 
REPORTS. 


Committee on Neat S'ock other than Cows & Fat Cattle. 
Rrsoice Newton, of Worcester, Chairman—Paul 
| Dudley of Douglas—Willard Newton, of Soutibor- 
/ough—Levi Bartlett, of Ratland—Lewis Barnard, of 
| Worcester. 
The Committee on Neat Stock other than 
‘Cows and Fat Cattle, Report—That they have 
! witnessed with mach satis/action the continued 
\interest, which the yeomanry of the Couhty 
j|have this day shown that they fgel in maintain- 
‘ing the reputation which they have heretofere | 
jacqnired. They believe that the Neat Stock | 
usually offered at our exhibitioas is not surpass- | 
ed by that of any other society ; and they hope 
and have renewed reason to believe, that the 
spirit and enterprize of the farmers of Worces- | 
ter County will neversufler any other Societyto | ., 
go before them ia this staple commodity. 
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Harrington, of Princeton, the second premium. | 
of 24, for the next best. This class of Steers 
presented difficulties nearly as great as those of 
ether ages: they were many, and of a superior 
quility. : : : 

To Mr Amos Merriam, of Princeton, is award- 
ed the first premium. of $5, tor Yearling Steers; 
and to Col Jonas Ball, of Southborough, the sec- 
ond premium, of $3, for the next best. 

But two 3 year old Heifers were olfered for | 
premium, and your Commiitee did not think ei- | 
ther of them of such saperior quality as to mer-| 
ita premium. Several were for exhibition | 
«erely—which were worthy of premiums, had, 
‘vey been offered for that porpose. | 

for2 three year old Heifers, the Committee} 
award the first premium, of $6, to Mr Henry | 
Sprague, of Spencer ; andthe second, of $5, to 
Mr Luther Whiting, of Sutton. 

Vo Mr Benjamin Harrington, of Princeton, 
they award the first premium, of $5, for the) 








” 
best Yearling Heifer; and to Col. Jacob W.| 
Watson, of Princeton, the second premium, of $4, 
for the next best. 
For the best Heifer Calf, they award the first 
preminm, of $5, to Col. We son; and the sec- | 
ond, of $4, to Me Harrington. 


The Committee cannot, in justice, leave the! 


subiccts of their inquiries without seme notice | 
of those animals ofere ionly tor exhibition, and! 
whch fall within those classes particularly con- | 
tided to them. 

The stock which Mr W.linms has introduced 
into the Connty sways cleans the first attention. | 
Alinough tho progenitor of the race, which bas’ 


taken the heat ci oor pens, and stood foremost } 
in the Show from the test, has this day left his! 
place for oiness, yet his Dumerous descendants | 


have well supported his reputation. The three | 
year old Heifer descended from him, owned by | 
Mr Willams, presents all the best points found | 
ina good miiker, and which are calculated for 
the best stock of cattle, cither for the plongh 
or the stall. Others of the same race, which 
are too numerous to particularize, show, that 
taking them all in all, no better stock has ever 
been found in this or any other country. One| 
trait in this stock proves their incalculable val- | 
ue—which is, that the older they are, the bet- | 
ter they are proportioned, and the more per- 
fecttheir shape. Judge Lincoln’s Heifers of 
this breed show conclusively their value as 
milkers; and his othet animals, exhibited this’ 
day, bear as unequivocal testimony to their | 
worth for the stall. The Bull of Mr Hubbard, | 
also, is a sufficient voucher for their size and, 
shape. . 

Your Committee would not do justice to their 
own feelings should they omit the stock of Mr 
Boylston, though only a part of it falls within the 
classes assigned tothem. ‘The Committee know 
not the origin of Iris stock ; but this they know, 
that so long as he shail continue to add to the 
interests of our Show, as he ev.* has done, by 
producing such stock, they shall ever be proud 
to acknowledge him as a Worcester farmer. 

Your Committee represent, that so great a 
number of animals is assigned for their examin- 
ation, and the time allowed them so short, that 
it is nearly impossible to satisfy themselves in 
awarding premiums; and they have little time 
to notice those offered for exhibition. ‘The 
mere manual labour of drawing up a report em- 


iter as universally pernicious; but they might! gom the best 


‘ficially intended by nature for that porpose:— 
‘Butter, like every other oily substance, 


bracing so many objects, onght to occupy a con- A New Thirg.—-A wiiter inthe Kentueky Argus, 
> : Me : ‘ x » . ener r at matcad af tur: ¥ ’ nublick 
siderable portion of the time which is necessar- | T° ommnends that ins'ead of turppikivg, our publick 
ily d 1 to th ination. Under these cir | roads be covered with a root froin town to town, sim- 
iy cevoter "ae 1@ e@XaMiInartion. " rnese ilar to the roof ofa ropewall, which he thinks could 
cumstances, they beg leave to suggest the PTOPTI-| be done cheaper than turnpiking, and be kept in re- 
ety, at our future Shows, of dividing the labours | pair at a very moderate expense 
selw ry & , . itt ig iey- " i " ‘ . 
betw een two or more Committees. It is believ-| aiden Bradford} sq. late Seerctary of State, proposes 
ed that justice would be nore likely to be done, | to publish an additional volume of his History of Mas- 
and many fine animals offered for exhibition, ; sachusetts 
. - lait avranione t pec ’ , - : P . 

which wader the present arrange veatiete escape! tt is said, that Cem. Porter in case of acquittal hy 
the notice of a Committee, would receive that! the Court of Enquiry, is to be sent out to Columbia ce 
attention which they are entiiled to, and whic, ver in the Guerriere 
owners expect. Pt gs , = ; ; 

vners expect | The legislature of Virginia adjourned, on the 3d in 


REJOICE NEWTON, per order. | stant, ** there being no business before it.” 











BUTTER. FFUHE Subscriber, for a few years past, has been cul- 
“ : ; 7 : P | §F tivating an extensive FRUIT NURSERY. He 
Some writers igh agains 8 rut. | ‘ ° nets t 
ome writers inveigh against the use of but |now has « large assoriment of PeEacn Tres, budded 
; Fruit in the country, native and foreign, 
with equal reason condemn all vegetable oils, | in the best order for transplanting. By another season 
which tori a considerable part of diet in the | he hSpes to offer Prar and Cuerry Trees of the 
° | Pa Iovp , 
southern climates, and seem to have been bene- | first quality. O. FISKE, Worcester. 





JOB PRINTING 
: a : has Jexecuted with neatness and despatch, on reasonable 
doubtiess a relaxing qnality, and if long retained | terms at this Offce. 
in the stomach, is liable to become rancid; bat, : 
if eatenin moderation, it will not produce those 
effects. It is, however, improper in bilious con-! 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 





















































‘stitutions. ‘Ihe worst consequence produced by|_——__! Revieed ond conreeeb every Peisay-} 
butter, when eaten with bread is,thatitobstructs}|  ==———<Cis=‘<C <2C «3OW*‘i:CS*™*W a in, 
the discharge of the saliva in the act of mastica- D. C.D. C. 
tion or chewing; by which means the food is| APPLES, best, bb} | 2 00} 2 25 
not so easily digested. To obviate this effect, it] ASHES, pot, Ist sort,  - - fton. [115 117 00 

| would be a commendable practice at breaktast,| Ns ered ~ > * ~ bust as 4 
first to eat some dry bread, and chew it well, tili| coer Paceryge> at asia - try 9 50 4 
the salivary glands were exhansted, and atter- “cargo, Nol, new, - - 7951 7 50 
wards to eat it with batter. By these means “ "No 2 new, - - | 6 00] 6 25 
such a quantity of saliva might be carried into| BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. 14 
the stomach, as would be suflicient for the pur-| CHEFS, new mam, + + + = | 3 6 
pose of digestion. FLAX ore _ oa | f 9 

—— FLAX SEFD - - - - - - {bush 75 8 
MUSHROOMS. FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St [bbl.| 5 62) 5 75 
Instead of pxlling up Mushrooms by the roots, Genessee, - - - | 6 37} 6 50 
a friend recommends from experience, to cut off . Rye, best, via i 275} 3 00 
; ” at ... |GRAIN, Rye - - - - - I|busl 6U 64 
the stems withscissors. The advantages of this gre ss Prages” 5s 54 
plan are—tirst, that the plant is picked free from Barley - - - - 50 
earth ; and secondly, that it will sprout again, Oats - - .--s 35 
and expedite the collection of them. HOGS? LARD, Ist sort, new, - | lb. 10 11 
iLOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 9 11 
— _———- LIME, - - - - = cask} 110) 1 20 
Hayii.—-A letter trom a coloured person in Hayti, OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern gal. 70) 78 
gives the following account of a military parade at Port PLAISTER P ARIS: retatis at ton. 450) 4 75 
au Prince. * There were only 12,010 out last Sabbath, | PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 14 00} 15 00 
The whole standing army at this port is 49,000. ‘They navy, mess, do, 13 50) 14 00 
are handsomely equipped. There were cavalry, in- Cargo, No 1, do. - - 12 75, 13 00 
fantry, and artillery, with very handsome brass pieces. SEEDS, Herd’sGrass, 1823, - bush 
They were from 2 to 8 o’clock coming on the ground: Clover - - + - = 
At 9’clock President Boyer came, escorted by his horse- | WOOL, Merino, full plood,wash 60 70 
guard. He rode round the square and gave orders to do do unwashed 40) 45 
his officers, and then came off the ground bowing to ev- do 3-4 washed 45) 50 
ery one as he passed, with his cap in his hand. When do 1-2 do, 35 42 
the President and General Inginal rode by the Ameri Native - - = do 25) 30 
cans, they bowed very politely and smiled.” Pulled, Iamb’s, Ist sort ee 52 
-4 Revolutronary Heroine.—A petition is before the co Spang, lt ant _ ° 
legislature of Pennsylvania from Phoebe Anderson.— be aay 
The petitioner statea that she isninety three yearsold ;|__ PROVISION MARKET. 
that she accompanied her husband, who, at an early BEEF, best pieces .- - - - Ib. 6 bd 
period, enlisted in the continental army, and continued PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 6 7 
throughout the whole war, and was present and par-| whole hogs, - - - 5 6 
ticipated in most of the conspicuous actions of that | ‘ EAL, a 3 8 
eventful period ; that, among other novel employments | MUTI ON, i 7 
for a lady, she assisted in picking up balls thrown from POULT a = © 4-2 =. ¢ 10 
the enemy’s cannon, in order that, to use her own ex-| BUTTER, keg & tub, si 1 16 
pression, *“* the enemy might get as good as he sent.” lump, best, - - - I 2 
She states that she has been the mother oftwenty three | FGGS, - - - - - - - = 1 20 
children, all of whom were dead. MEAL, Pye. ~~~ - - = + [bush , 4 
i O.- 2 © 
f A bill has passed the Kentucky Uegislature declar- POTATOES, +o ane dé ” & 
ing it felony to take a dead body from the grave, with- CIDER, liquor, - -,- - bl 254 300 
out the consent of friends. HAY, according to quality, - ‘ton. 16 3 08 
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GEN. HARPER’S ADDRESS. 
[Concluded from page 195.} 








Next after the breeding of cattle, and close- 
ly connected with it, in the list of improve- 
ments in husbandry, comes the cultivation of 
grass crops. 
good rotation. They improve the soil, while 
they supply abundance of food for domestic an- 


imals; thus introducing plenty on the farm, | 


while they add constantly to its fertility, by 
the quantity of manure which they enable the 
farmer to collect. To perceive their benefi- 
cial effect, you need only look at a district of 
country, or even a single farm, where a proper 
attention is paid to the culture of grasses, and 
compare it with another where they are neg- 
lected. In one you will find smiling plenty, 
with her lap full of good things: houses and 
enclosures in repair, stock in good condition, 
the family and domestics well fed, lodged, and 
clothed. For the picture of the other, which 
will not be so pleasing, | refer you to a planta- 
tion or a farm, where tobacco or wheat are the 


great objects of attention, to the exclusion of 


grass. The difference will be striking, but it 
is founded in nature. The products of the 
grass cultivation are constantly accumulated on 
the soil, and constantly augment the productive 
capital of the cultivator; while those of the 
other system, are almost wholly collected into 
his pocket, and merely supply the means of his 
daily expenditure. They disappear in the con- 
sumption, and leave little behind them to reno- 
vate the soil, to augment or repair the build- 
ings and other improvements, or to increase in 
any manner the productive powers of the es- 
tablishment. 

Some years ago, | erected several buildings 
at my farm near Baltimore, for which all the 
lumber was hauled from the city. I hada team 
of four good New England oxen. They work- 
ed in a wagon which often went to town for 
lumber, with the horse teams, consisting of five 
good horses each, which were employed for the 


same business. My four oxen went and return- 


ed as soon, and brought as heavy a load, as any 
of the five horse teams. This they did, not on- 
ly in the spring and autumn, but in the middle 
of summer. And there is no doubt that if they 
had been carefully bred in this state, froma 
good stock, and well trained, they would have 
performed still better: for it cannot be suppos- 
ed that their northern constitutions were as well 
adapted to the heat of our summers, as those 
of cattle bred among us. 


The next to which | would ask your atten- 


tion is the substitution of mutton for pork, as 
an article of food. Of all animals, next to the 
cow, the sheep is the most useful to man; and 
in one most important particular, his utility is 
His fleece furnishes a 


far greater than hers. 
most essential part of our clothing and furniture ; 


and enters largely into our household manufac- 
tures, which ferm the true basis of the manuv- 
facturing system, and stand next to good hus- 
bandry, among the means of promoting individ- 
we! virtue, public prosperity, and national as 
This most 
wseful animal is more easily raised and kept 
thau the hog, is far less mischievous and de- 
structive, and his flesh is at least-equally nutri- 
tious, while it is much more wholesome. Hab- 


weil as, individual independence. 


They enter essentially into every | 


\it | know has wedded us strongly to pork, as 
the chief article of food; but this habit was 
formed when the circumstances of the country 
were wholly different, and we ought now to la- 
bour for its correction. ‘The early state of the 
country, when the population was extremely 
thin, and nine tenths of the land were covered 
by forests, in which swine found abundant sub- 
sistence, while sheep could not be fed except 
in very small numbers, and it was still more dif- 
ficult to protect them from beasts of prey, the 
preference was naturally, and indeed necessari- 
ly, given to the hog. Wool, too, was then of 
little value or importance, because so great a 
portion of the labour of the community was di- 
rected to the cultivation of tobacco, for exporta- 
tion, and of Indian corn, that very little indeed 
was left for household manufactures; and es- 
tablishments for manufacturing, were wholly 
unknown. Now every thing has changed, and 
the habit of giving the preference to this de- 
structive and troublesome animal, over one of 
the most useful which our all bountiful Creator 
has bestowed upon us, ought to change too.— 
The change, indeed, like all those which affect 
national customs and habits, must be progressive 
and slow; but every farmer may do something 
towards promoting it, and by the united and stea- 
dy endeavours of all, it may be much sooner and 
more easily effected, than would at first view 
appear practicable. In our endeavours to sub- 
stitute sheep for hogs, as in those for improving 
the breed of cattle, great attention ought to be 
paid to the selection of the best stocks. Some 
races of sheep, as in the case of all other ani- 
mals, are far superior to others, in the qualities 
which render them valuable. Some excel in 
the quality of their wool, some in the quantity ; 
some in their size, and some in their disposition 
to fatten. Some are much more hardy, and some 
easier to raise and keep than others. These 
different qualities fit them for the different pur- 
poses, which each breeder may have in view. 
But as the use of them for common food, and of 
their wool for common clothing, is the object 
which 1 wish most to press on your attention, | 
consider that breed as the best for our purposes, 
which in a given time and with a given quantity 
of feed, is found to produce the heaviest carcas- 
es and the heaviest fleeces. - 

None of the breeds, however, will be profita 
ble, without care and attention, good keeping 
and good management. They require shelter 
no less than cattle, and perhaps even more; al- 
though it should be calculated to keep them dry 
and clean, rather than to keep them warm, for 
which nature has most abundantly provided.— 
Nor ought less attention to be paid to their food, 
both in winter and in summer. Dry pastures 
are indispensable, and enclosures for their pro- 
tection. The details for feeding them, during 
the season when pastures fail, | forbear to touch. 
For them I refer you again to the publication 
which I have alreacy had occasion to mention, 
and which, as - rce of useful information on 
agriculturals:  .s, | cannot mention too often, 
or too earnestly recommend. 

The comforts of the farmer, and of course his 
general prosperity, wili be very much increased 
by attention to some other objects, which, al- 
though of less importancethan these, are highly 
deserving of his care. Among them I will briefly 





————<— 


venient dairy and ice house, are very inconsider. 
able ; and hardly any farm is destitute of a toler. 
ably good situation for both. The advantages to 
be derived from them are not, | apprehend, suff. 
ciently considered. How large a portion of the 
food of every family might consist of milk, and 
the articles made from it! Without a dairy, for 
which every spring affords a situation, and a few 
logs will furnish the materials, they can neither 
be made well nor preserved for use. And yet 
how many farms, and large ones too, where 
much labour is at the disposal of the owner, do 
we see without this convenience? How much 
food is daily lost for want of it. Ice houses 
are still more rare, and yet their construction js 
as easy, and their benefits hardly inferior. A 
hole dug in the earth, a pen of logs built in it, 
and covered with a roof of straw, make a very 
good ice house, perhaps the best. I have two 
on my farm; one built in this manner, by my 
own people, and the other expensively of stone. 
The former is much the best. Filling an ice 
house is supposed to be, and generally is, the 
great difficulty. Here, again, my experience 
may be of some use. My two ice houses are {il- 
led from a very small pond, made by damming 
upa stream of inconsiderable size. Almost any 
spring is large enough for this purpose ; and 
where it is inconvenient to make a dam, on ac- 
count of the shape of the ground, a pond of suffi. 
cient demensions is very easily dug, into which 
the water may be turned before the frosts com- 
mence. It freezes very readily in this manner, 
and a much smaller surface will supply an ice 
house, than would be readily believed without 
trial. 

Besides the comforts of an ice house, its direct 
benefits in preserving fresh provisions, and keep- 
ing milk and butter in its best state during the 
hottest weather, will soon repay the expense of 
making and filling it; and the cost of an ice pond 
will soon be re-imbursed, by the washings trom 
the adjacent lands which it will annually collect, 
and which make an excellent top dressing for 
almost every kind of crop. 

Among fruits the apple is by far the most use- 
ful; and being the best adapted to our soil and 
climate, is the most easily raised. They who 
have leisure and means for attending to objects 
of mere enjoyment, will cultivate other frnits, 
and especially the peach and the pear. But ev- 
ery farmer ought to plant a good apple orchard, 
as an object of profit. The trees are easily rais- 
ed or obtained, they thrive well with moderate 
care, and if planted far enough apart, they do 
not impede the cultivation of the land. Some 
care they must have, but it requires very little . 
time or labour. When they have grown beyond 
the reach of cattle, they do not prevent the land 
from being used as pastures, by which they are 
benefitted, as well as by its frequent cultivation 
in grain, potatoes, or other cleaning crops. 

When we recollect the variety of modes in 
which the apple is used, the length of time for 
which it may be preserved, after all other fruils 
have failed, the number of wholesome and pala- 
table dishes into which it enters, and the kealthy 
and pleasant beverage which its juice supplies, 
we may well be surprised that so many farms 
should be found without an apple orchard, or 
even a few trees to furnish fruit for the table. 
Its last property, that of supplying us with an 








notice dairies, ice houses, fruit trees, and vines. 
The labor and expense of constructing a con- 


agreeable and wholesome beverage, which by 
proper attention, might be substituted for ardent 
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spirits, the great curse of the land, recommend 
it to out patriotism as well as our pradence and 
our economy, and ought to induce every friend 
of religion and virtue, to unite in promoting its 
general cultivation. 

Among the more general, but not the least effi- 
cacious means of promoting agriculture, 1 would 
earnestly call your attention to the substitution 
of oxen for horses, in every kind of agricultural 
labour. It is well known that an ox does not 
cost half as much as a horse ; that he is kept at 
less than half the expense ; that he is less liable 
to disease and longer lived ;* and, that when he 
becomes unfit for work, he makes excellent 
beef; his tallow, his hide, and even his horns 
hoofs and hair, being all useful. It is known that 
from the steadiness and quietness of his motion, 
he is better adapted to almost every kind of ag- 
ricultural labour than the horse. All this is well 
known; and yet the effect of it on the whole 
condition of the agricultural community, and, in- 
deed of the country in general, has | believe 
been very little considered. Suppose that in 
Maryland ten thousand horses are kept for ag- 
ricultural labour, and that at the proper age for 
work, they cost eighty dollars each, to those who 
purchase or breed them. This is a mere con- 
jecture, but probably it is not far from the truth. 
They will amount to eight hundred thousand 
dollars. Suppose their place to be supplied by 
an equal number of oxen, at forty dollars each, 
which isa very high price. They will cost four 
hundred thousand dollars, and there will be a 
clear saving of four hundred thousand dollars 
to the agricultural interest. 

But as there must be some horses on every 
farm, because there are some uses for which ox-. 
en are not fit; suppose that instead of ten thou- 
sand farm horses in the state, there should be 
only three thousand; the places of the remain- 
ing seven thousand being supplied by seven 
thousand oxen, at half price. The saving would 
then be $280,000 in the first cost. 

Suppose these horses to cost annually $50 
each for keeping, shoeing, and replacing those 
that die. The amount will be $350,000 annu- 
ally; and if, as I apprehend must be admitted, 
the ox cost-only half as much, the annual saving 
by substituting oxen for horses will be $175,000. 
lt we add the value of a good beef for every ox 
that becomes too old for work, the annual say- 
ing will be raised to nearly or quite two hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Itis, J believe, a common opinion in th is part 
of the United States, that oxen are not adapted 
to so warm a climate as ours, and that they are 
so much slower in their movement than horses, 
as to be far less fit for many purposes of draft. 
But these opinions | believe to be in a great de- 
gree erron2ous. Much depends on the breed of 
the ox, and on his training. Some breeds, like 
some of the horse, sustain heat far better than’ 
others. It should be our care to procure those 
that sustain it best. If the training of the ox be 
commenced early, and skilfully conducted, he 
may be accustomed to a step nearly as quick as 
that of the horse; and where the draft is heavy, 
his superior steadiness gives him a decided ad- 
vantage. On this subject I can speak positively, 
from my own observation. In the course of the 
last three years I have had occasion to make 


_ “itis not good husbandry however to keep him till he 
's very old: because although he will labour well till 











an advanced age, he becomes very difficult to fatten. 


two journies, in those parts of the United States} 
where oxen are almost exclusively employed, in | 
farm work of every description. They would, 
be exclusively employed, in every thing that| 
does not require a quicker gait than a walk, if, 
every farmer were not obliged to keep one or| 
two horses, for purposes which do require a 
quicker gait— These of course, when not so 
employed, he does not suffer to be idle. They 
plough and sometimes haul, but not more 
quickly than the oxen which work by their sides. 








From the Connecticut Mirror. 


PYROLIGNEOUS ACID. 

We published some weeks ago, a communica- 
tion from Litchfield County,* on the subject of 
pyroligneous acid, and the following is sent in 
as a reply to it. We consider ourselves in fair- 
ness bound to publish it. 


An article lately appeared in your paper sign- 
ed Goshen, Litchfield County, calculated to de- 
preciate the merits of the genuine Pyroligneous 
Acid. The writer having noticed it as one of 
those things which may add to the comforts of 
life; very candidly confesses that he has had 
some, and as we should infer from the sequel of 
his remarks, a very limited acquaintance with 
the subject. Our object in making this state- 
ment is that the public may not be deceived by 
a spurious composition, styled the Purified Py- 
roligneous Acid, in contradistinction to the gen- 
uine, which, while it contains some of the pro- 
perties of the latter, is partially destitute of 
those which are essential to the preservation 
and flavour of the substance to which it is ap- 
plied. The author of the article alluded to, 
seems to think that the pungent taste of which 
he speaks is a consequence of its distillation in 
iron retorts, and to remedy what he esteems a 
defect, undoubtedly performs the same opera- 
tion in ¢* brass,”? which, as is well known must 
necessarily increase its pleasantness to the taste. 
The mode of extracting this acid with which 
we have been acquainted, one property to 
which the writer so frequently alludes by the 
term tar, (which indeed seems to be his only 
ground of attack) is not only wholly absent, but 
not even one of the properties of the matter 
from which the essence is extracted. The 
Empyreumatic oil to which he probably refers 
by the appellation of tar, if not extracted, would 
make the acid of a very dark and blackish col- 
our. But the extraction of this oil, together 
with the hydrogen gas with which the wood 
abounds, renders it of a colour somewhat simi- 
lar to wine, whilst, at the same time, it retains 
all its smoking and antiseptic properties, of 
which the colourless is in a measure necessarily 
deprived. To reduce it to a water colour by 
redistilation, has a powerful tendency to destroy 
not only the colour and flavour which it pro- 
duces upon meat in its genuine state, but mate- 
rially to diminish its other properties. The 
genuine Acid has been manufactured in this 
state for nearly three years—has ever met with 
a rapid sale—been much approved in this and 
the adjoining states, as will appear by the re- 
spectable names which are annexed to its re- 
commendation ; while the Purified, as it is sty 
ed, is as destitute of recommendation as colour. 





From the Virginia Argus. 


THE SCAB IN SHEEP. 


Mr Eprror,—I have long thought of commu- 
nicating to the public a remedy for the cure of 
the’ rot and scab in sheep, which | have made 
use of with very great success. In the year 
1806, my flock was so very indifferent, that from 
ninety sheep I sheared only 130 weight of wool, 
so sorry as to be barely fit to make clothing for 
young negroes. Immediately after shearing, ! 
made use of the following mixture :—Three gal- 
lons of tar, and three do. of train oil, boiled to- 
gether, to which was added three pounds roll 
brimstone finely powdered and stirred in. ‘This 
quantity was sufficient for the above number, and 
was poured on with a kitchen ladle, from the 
top of the head along the back bone to the tail. 
At the next shearing (in 1807) from 78 of the 
same sheep, I sheared 360 pounds of very good 
wool, and instead of 20 to 25 sorry lambs, com- 
monly raised from my flock, I raised 55 as fine 
aseverlsaw. Since this application I have fre- 
quently been asked by my neighbours, where I 
got such fine sheep from. This remedy was ta- 
ken from an old eastern paper, which } am sorry 
to say I have lost or mislaid. it may be neces- 
sary to add, that 1 have continued to make use 
of this application with the same success, and 
that when train oil is difficult to be had, any kind 
of grease, such as is used for plantation leather 
will answer. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. NELSON 
Mecklenburg, 15th June, 1808. 


== 


From the Medical Intelligencer. 





EGGS. 


The eggs of birds are asimple and whole- 
some aliment. Those of the turkey are su- 
perior in all the qualifications of food. The 
white of eggs is dissolved in a warm tempera- 
ture, but by much heat it is rendered tough 
and hard. The yolk contains much oil, and is 
highly nourishing, but has a strong tendency to 
putrefaction ; on which account, eggs are im- 
proper for people of weak stomachs, especially 
when they are not quite fresh. Eggs boiled 
hard or fried are difficult of digestion, and are 
rendered still more indigestible by the addition 
of butter. All eggs require a sufficient quantity 
of salt, to promote their solution in the stomach 


VEAL 


is a proper food for persons recovering from in- 
dispositien, and may even be given to febrile 
patients in a very weak state; but it affords less 
nourishment than the flesh of the same animal 
in a state of maturity. The fat of it is lighter 
than that of any other animal, and shows the 
least disposition to putrescency. Veal is a very 
suitable food in costive habits; but of all meat 
it is the least calculated for removing acidity 
from the stomach. 


BEEF. 


When this is the flesh of a bullock of middle 
age, it affords good and strong nourishment, and 
is peculiarly well adapted to those who labour, 
or take much exercise. It will often sit easy 
upon stomachs that can digest no other kind of 
food ; and its fat is almbst as easily digested as 











*See New England Farmer, vol. iii. page 165. 


that of veal. 
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*,* We shall insert next week the valuable Report of 
the Committee of the Massachusetts Agricujtural 
Society on Agricultural Experiments—also the sug- 
gestions of a respected correspondent at Albany— 
—and remarks on the popular superstition of the 
** Twelve Daysof Christmas.” ‘A Farmer,”—‘‘ A 
Friend to Improvement”—‘*S”—** W"—some further 
Remarks on the ‘** Cultivation of the Vine,” are re- 
ceived.—&c. 








Parmer’s Calendar. 


Preservation or Ice. Althongh we have here- 
tofore gone pretty much at large into this sub- 
ject, a recapitalation of some of our former re- 
marks, with some additional observations, may 
prove useful. 

The uses of ice in hot weather are too nu- 
merous to recapitulate, and too obvious to re- 
quire a statement. If you have no building prop- 
er for an Ice House, and either from the late- 
ness of the season, or a wish to avoid expense, 
do not wish to erect one, you may well keep it 
in a common cellar. Place boards on sleepers, 
so that the boards may lie a few inches from 
the bottom of the cellar. Buil! a bin on these 
boards, and cover its bettom with straw, spent 
tan, or, what is said to be still better, dry shav- 
ings, made by planing boards, so that when 
pressed down by the superincumbent ice, they 
may remain about a foot in thickness. Place 
your ice on these boards, leaving a space be- 
tween it and the sides of the bin, of a foot or 
more, to be filled with the shavings, or other 
materials like those which yon had placed at 
the bottom. Cover the whole with the same 
substances, and your process is completed. A- 
round this you may place your pans of milk, 
pots of cream, butter, your fresh meat, and other 
articles which require a low temperature for 
their preservation. 

With regard to the construction of an ice- 


house, we have given some directions, together | 


with an engraving, in the 2d volume of the New 
England Farmer, page 125. The following par- 


agraphs, copied from a late number of the Na-| 


tional gis, may, however, furnish some useful 
hints, not embraced in that article. 

** On the northern declivity of a hill, where 
the soil is a loose gravel or sand, a pit of con- 
venient size is to be excavated. To prevent the 
earth from falling back upon the cellar thus 
opened, as well as better to secure the ice which 
is to be stored away from the heat, a wall is to 
be raised of logs, plank, brick, or stone at the 
distance of about a foot from the surrounding 
earth. This space is to be filled with straw, 
leaves, or tan, [or shavings]. A floor is then laid 
over thé bottom, a roof placed above, and the 
whole is completed. This is the outline of the 
work. [t may be convenient to explain its parts 
more in detail, commencing at the foundation. 

* That the ice may be dry, and that the water 
produced by its melting may be carried off, itis 
proper that the house should be furnished with 
a drain. ‘This may be conveniently made when 
the declivity is considerable. Hs mouth should 
be narrow and small, and it has been recom- 
mended that a spout be inserted, descending to 
iis extremity, where it should be somewhat 


The depressed part being fil-| crevices between the edges and ihe Lining of the 
led with water, all communication with the ex-! walls should be closed, to exclude the air. Water 
‘ternal air will be cut off, while the escape of! may be thrown upon the cakes till all are frozen 
the fluid will be but slightly obstructed. Where) solid. After the first layer is adjusted, a second 
the excavation is an open and porons soil, the js to be placed over it, the last covered with 
labour of digging a passage may be avoided by | straw ; and thus the whole is filled. 
sinking one, two, or more liitle wells, through| « [: is said to be proper that the doors of Ico 
‘which the water will godown and disappear. | houses should be left open during the clear cold 
| & The floor should be raised on sleepers above | weather, and closed in the damp and moist. 
the ground. It is usual to make the floor of| «Jn the preservation of ice there need not be 
jointed plank, tight, except at the edges. A/much expense. It is said, that large masses 
icheap substitiute may be found in round poles or placed upon a bed of charcoal and covered with 
split sticks of sufficient strength to snpport the l straw, will remain in a commoa cellar, alinos: 
mass that is to rest upon them. ‘The moisture | through the summer. 
will flow through the crevices and be absorbed| = The process is more tedious in description 
by the soil, or pass off through the drain. than in exception; and the building may appear 
“ The walls should stand within the square,| more formidable on paper, than when actually 
separated from the bank on the exterior, and’ erected on the earth. ‘The mode of operation 
\from the ice within. A partition may Le made | and construction is explained in the foregoing 
of coarse boards on the interior, and the space | yrticle in a general manoer. 1 





The ingenuity of 


around the walls lined with some sulstance hav- each person will suggest improvements, and 
ing the power of repelling heat. Charcoal pes-| make such alterations as will adapt the pian to 
sesses thia non-conducting property in a high} his own situation and purposes.” 





l degree. A tew bushels will be sufficient to fll 
lup the interval without and withih, and will es- 
| sentially aid and prevent the dissolution of the 
ice when packed. 

- “Having constructed the body of the house, 
the roof is to be added. It may be composed of 
any materials, having a proper slope to turn 
away the rain. The internal heat of the earth 


. ' he'f Noagrwe 2 inches longer every way. Pat the smailer 
pre always peer ae ee Sees ee into the larger, surrounded by charcoal dust at 
municating with the air surrounding the ice, - 


ny...) the bottom and on the sides; acover to fit close; 
it imparts warmth to the lower stratum. ‘This! | 


' ie . | it hole at one corner to let out any. water of melt- 
rises to the top, and if there be no aperture for | © | ice; with a cork or plug. At the first frost 
escape, falls back and hastens on the Ceneteing “put in two inches of water; add to it during the 
ofthe ice. ‘To avoid this evil, the building should elated. sll tte latean enlih-ctenet M—throw 
be so contrived as to permit veatsiation. Phe | a blanket over the top—and put it under a shed 
opposite sides may be connected by a floor of} 54 as to be screened from the sun.” 
boards, and the rieers formed by the slope of the) In putting down ice, if the weather be very 
roof may be filled with clean and dry straw, eT) cold (as it ought to be for that business) it may 
other non-conducting substances. A door tor | be well to pour on cold water from aw wtering 
entrance should be opened co the Nerth. | pot, as fast as it will freeze, so as to render the 
_ © The house being provided, it is next to Le | whole one selid compact mass. It is important 
filled. ‘The ice should be taken on a severely) ita: the ice bouse should haye a ary situation, 
cold day, and exposed in the open air during the | 1. moist air will waste the ice as fast as hot air 
following night, that its temperature may be re- 

‘duced as much as possible. ‘The beat retained, | 
leven by so cold a substance, although always!  Enccurcgement of Agriculture in N. Caroline 
less than 32°, is a quantity uot to be neglected! The North Carolina State Gazette of the 11th 
(by those who would enjoy the luxuries ice at-| inst. informs that the Legislature of that state 
fords in the midst of summer. If one mass when| has continued in force certain parts of the act 
deposited, is at 1°, and another at 30°, when| for the Promotion of Agriculture and Domestic 
the air shall have received an additional warmth, Manufactures, with a provision that such coun- 
the former will Legin to dissolve, while the lat-| ties as have not yet formed Agricultural Socie- 
ter will remain unchanged. ‘The atmosphere! ties may yet have an opportunity of doing £0, 
must have communicated 31° of heat to the last | and entitle themselves to the bounty of the Leg- 
'mas: before it will waste. islature. It likewise states that complete sets of 

“If blocks are sawed or cut square, they may | that valuable agricultural work, the American 
be more conveniently packed than in any other) Farmer, published at Baltimore, by Mr Skinner, 
shape. The larger ihey may be, the better! are to be furnished to Societies at the expense of 
they will be preserved. When a stratum ofthe State,—together with a large and a small 


Among other articles to enclose ice, chaff has 
been recommended, and is said to be used for 
that parpose in Italy. The last edition of \Vi)- 
lich’s Domestic Encyclopedia gives the follow. 
ing directions for making 

* 4 Portable Ice House.—A well-framed wood. 
en box 6 feet by 3 feet. Another wooden box, 

















large pieces has been placed upon the fleor, the 
crevices should be carefully filled with pounded 
and small pieces, to render the whole compact. 
It is proper to avoid breaking the masses, for 
no skill can render the fragments as close as they 
were in their former union. When separated, 
the air comes between, filling the small cavities, 
and soon occasions the melting of the surfaces. 
The moisture from above drips down upon the 
flower layers, and as the water is warmer than 
the ice, the work of decay goes on increasing, 
‘and disappoints the hopes of the owner. The 





plough of some approved construction, as spe- 
cimens,—some seed wheat of the choicest 
guality,—and a quantity of such grass seeds 2s 
are best calculated for cultivation in the Southera 
States, 

It is hoped and anticipated, that the New- 
England States will not suffer their Southern 
brethren to surpass them in liberality and exel- 
tions to promote the interests of Agriceliure.— 
The old adage that “knowledge is power” #P- 
plies, perhaps, with more force and propriety to 
agriculture than to any other human pursuit j- 
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because it is not only the prime and principal 


Se ne 


{ JAN. 11. Mr Crowninshield from the Naval Com- 


The Resolves instrneting our Senators and Repre- 


yursult of by far the largest proportion of our! mittee reported an additional bill for the suppression of | 5‘ ntatives in Congress to endeavour to procure an ad- 


population, but that on which all other pursuits 
are most immediately depeasent. Not oaly phi- 
lanthropy and patriousm, but self interest, Sar. 
nish motives, which cannot fail to excite a sa- 
vacious and enlightened people to avail them- 


selyes of every practicable method which will 


have a tendency to give the greatest and most 


beneficial effect to the all important labours of 
the Husbandman. 

Mr Mears’ Ox Yoke. ‘The engraving in page 
ist of this day’s paper, has a defect, owing to an 
error in the drawing, which may be of impor- 
tance to take notice of. ‘The bed and the lips 
(a 6) do not extend far enough down on the low- 
er side, to give that support to the bows, which 
is a prominent advantage in the invention. 








National Legislature. 
Senatre.—JAN. 10. Mr Barbour from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations reported a bill for the Suppres- 
sion of Piracy, which was read twice and assigned for 
Thurs day next. 


A bill from the House to authorize the occupation of 


Oregon River, was reported without amend ment. 

The bill for abolishing imprisonment for debt was re- 
committed for amendment. 

JAN. 11. Mr Holmes of Me. reported a bill to pro- 


vide for the security of public money in the hands of | 


Clerks, Attorneys, Marshals, &c. which was read a first 
time. 
Mr Johnson of Ken. submitted a resolution for inquir- 


| piracy, in which it was proposed to appropriate $500,- |<: = 
|P Ys Pre ns ob di i | General Government, were acreed t 


| 000 for that purpose. 


| The President’s Message, relative to the settlement 


justment of the Claims of the Commonwealth on the 
Several ciher 
reports, of a private and loca! nature, were disposed of. 


JAN. 13. This day was occupied in business of a 


| of his accounts with the Government, &c. occasioned a | jo¢al kind, and in attending to a Report of the Com- 
{long debate. The Message was at length referred to aj mittee of the Board of Overseers of Harvard Universi- 


| Select Committee of seven. 

| JAN. 12. A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
| Treasury to borrow twelve millions of dollars, or to ex- 
change a stock of four and one half per cent for a cer- 
tain stock bearing an interest of six per cent was refer- 


;red to the Committee of Ways and Means, and read 
me 


The bill relative to the U.S. Penal Code was farther 
| discussed, several amendments proposed, and then post- 
| poned to Monday next. 


JAN. 13. A resolution was adopted requesting the | 


| 


ty. In discussing this Report, &c. much eloquence 
was displayed, and the Hon. Judge Story delivered a 
speech of more than three hours, which was replete 
with legal and critical lcarning. ‘The subject was 


| finally postponed tothe second Thursday of the first 


| President of the U. S. to communicate a statement | 


| * . . . 
| shewing the number of criminals which have been con- 
| victed since the adoption of the constitution, of capital 


! * : . . } 
offences against the laws of the U. S. the number which | 


have been executed, the number pardoned by the Pre- 
sident, and of what offences they were convicted. 

| Mr Wright oi Ohio presented a resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to report the rules to be ob- 
| served by the House in the choice of President of the 
|U. S. &c. which was laid on the table. 
| Massachusetts Legislature. 
j — 

SrxateE.—JAN. 12. A Committee was appo’ated 

to consider the expediency of authorizivg the estab- 
lishment of ‘Town Houses of Correction. 
After the transaction of private and Jocal business, 
/a Convention ofthe two Houses took place in the Re- 


ing into the expediency of purchasing a steam ship or! presentative Chamber, to fill the vacancy in council 
vessel of a large size to be employed on the coast of; caused by the death of the Hon. Abraham Lincoln, 


Cuba and in the Guiph of Mexico for the suppression 
of piracy. 


JAN. 13. -A Message from the President was receiv- | 


ed, transmitting information respecfing injuries sustain- 
ed by our citizens by piratical depredations and recom- 
mending measures for the suppression of the practice. 


House. JAN. 7. Mr Cook of Illinois presented a 
resolution fer inquiring into the expediency of establish- 
ing one or more National Penitentiaries for the confine- 
ment and punishment of persons convicted of offences 
against the laws of the U. S. This resolution was a- 
dopted. 

On motion of Mr Webster, the House in Committee 
discussed the bill more effectually to provide for the 
punishment of certain crimes against the U. S. 


JAN. 10. The Committee of Ways and Means re- 


ported a bill to authorize Noah Webster to import into 
the U. S. his work on languages, at a rate of duty there- 
in specified. 

A Message was received from the President relative 
to charges, alleged against Com Stewart, touching his 


conduct, while commanding the squadron of the U. §. | 


in the Pacific Ocean. In this message the President 
stated that the publication of the documents relating to 
those charges might operate injuriously, as the persons 
implicated were about to be subjected to trial on said 
charges. 


Mr Hamilton, who had given notice that he should 


this day call up the consideration of the Claims of Mas-| 
sachusetts for military services during the late war, sig- | 


nified that he should for the present yield to the consid- 
ite: of those of Georgia; but as soon as those were 
‘Sposed of, he should call up those of Massachusetts. 


‘and the Hon. Edmund Cushing, of Lunenburg, was 
| elected. 
| 


JAN. 13. Four petitions for new banks, and sever- 
al private petitions committed. His Excellency com- 
/municated. information of the existence of difficulties 
|in carrying.iuto effect the provisions of the Militia Law. 


| JAN. 14. The subjects of the expediency of pro- 
viding by. law for the safe keeping of principals under 
| bail, in criminal prosecutions ;—of taxing the owners 
| of shares and stock in Manutacturing Incorporations ; 
Shall be deemed a State pauper, were referred to Com- 
| mittecs. 
The Committee on Banks was instructed to enquire 
into the expediency of requiring the banking institu- 
| tions to use the Stereotype Plate. A number of other 
| petitions, &c. were committed. 


JAN. 15. A Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the expediency of providing by Jaw for the educa- 
|tion of children employed in Manufactories. A num- 
| ber of other subjects were referred to Committeee. 


JAN. 17. The Committee on Lotteries was instruct- 
ied to inquire into the expediency of making further 
| provision to prevent the sale of Lottery ‘Tickets. 

The Committee on New Trials was discharged from 
!any further covsideration of the subject of sheep going 
at large, and the same was referred to the Hon. Messrs 
Adams and Strong to be joined. A number of bills 
passed incipient stages. 

Hovsse.-—-JAN. 12. A petition of Jared Curtis and 
others for establishing and endowing an Institution in 
| Berkshire County, wherein shall be adopted a more 
| extended system of education than is taught in Pub- 
| lic Schools, was read and referred to a Committee of 
one member from each County. 

The Report of the Committee on the subject of the 
Dummer Iustitution, and several other subjects were 
referred to Commitices. 








session of the next Gencral Court. 


JAN. 14. The Committee of Finance was instruct- 
ed to inquire whether any law cxists exempting the 
property of any class of citizens from taxation, &c. 

A Committee was appointed to attend to the sub- 
ject of uniformity in bank Lilis. Another to provide 
for the education of children employed in Manufacto 
ries. Also on the subject of sheep going at large. 


JAN. 15. The Resolves from the Senate approving 
of the administration of James Monroe, were unani- 
mously accepted in coucurrence. 

Mesers. M’Kay, Lyman, and Lincoln were appointed 
a Comittee to inquire into the expediency of furnish- 
ing the Agricultural Societies of the State with copies 
of the New England Farmer. 

A number of other petitious, &c., were committed. 


JAN, 17. A Committee on the subject of the 
Amendment of the Constitution, reported that it was 
expedient to propose an amendment of the Constitution 
requiring the payment of a tax as one qualification of 
a voter. 

JAN. 18. 
referred. 

The subject of the Amherst Institution was taken up, 
but nothing decisive accomplished. 


A petition that sheep may be taxed was 


Law of the Road.—Every man who travels should 
know and bear in mind that he is bound to keep on the 
right side of the middle of the travelled path. The 
neglect of this rule subjects the offending individual to 
all the damages which may arise from accidents occa 
sioned by his being on the wrong side of the road. 

Another provision of the law, and one of which it 
may be usefulat this time to remind the reader, re- 
quires every sleigh to be furnished with bells, and im- 
poses a fine upon every one who drives a horse in a 
sleigh or sled without bells.—This provision of the law 
is too often disregarded. 


The books opened at New York for subscriptions to 


—of so altering the pauper laws that every pauper | the stock of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 


| pany, with a capital of $1,500,000 were filled at a lit- 


tle past 2 o'clock, same day. 
A 


From the Baltimore American Farmer. 


We stop the press to announce, with deep heartfeit 
regret, the death of Gen. ROBERT G. HARPER. 

Much association with him, lately, asthe most active 
member of our Agricultural Society, had served to 
make us better acquainted with his personal quzlities ; 
thus uniting, to great respect for his talents and integ- 
rity as a public man, the sincere personal regard, in- 
spire’ by his courtesy, generosity, and good feelings as 
a gentleman. It was but yesterday that in the Circuit 
court he displayed the unimpaired powers of a vigorous 
mind, rich in the stores of learning, acquired by the 
best education and the best industry ; thus passing to 
the gates of death, as it were, in the recent footsteps 
of an illustrious compeer. He now lies a spiritless 
corpse in the house which was but yesterday the seat 
ofelegant hospitality, and domestic happiness, a 
mournful illustration of the uncertainty of human hap- 
piness. 

‘Fate wings with every wish the afflictive dart, 

Each gift of nature, and each gift of art ; 

With fatal heat, impetuous courage glows ; 

With fatat sweetness, elocution flows ! 

Impeachment stops the speaker’s powerful breath, 

And restless fire precipitates on death.” 
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HAiscellanics. 








A THOUGHT ON DEATH. 


By Mas Bansavity— Written at her eightieth year. 


When life in opening buds is sweet, 

And golden hopes the spirit greet, 

And youth prepares his joys to meet, 
Alas! how hard it is to die! 


sary, invites him to follow his example. No 
Japanese gentleman can decline such an invita- 
tion; for if he does not instantly plunge the 
knife into his own bowels, he is dishonoured for 
life. 


John Wilkes was once asked by a Roman Cath- 
olic gentleman in a warm dispute about religion, 
“© Where was your religion before Luther ?”- 
Did you wash your face this morning ?”’ inquir- 
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When scarce is seized some borrowed prize, 
And duties press ; and tender ties 
Forbid the soul from earth to rise, 

How awful then it is to die ! 


When one by one those ties are torn, 
And friend from friend is snatched forlorn, 
And man is left alone to mourn, 

Ah! then how easy ’tis to die! 


When trembling limbs refuse their weight, 
And films, slow gathering, dim the sight, 
And clouds obscure the mental light, 

*Tis nature’s precious boon to die. 











When faith is strong and conscience clear, 
And words of peace the spirit cheer, 
And visidhed glories half appear, 

Tis joy, ’tis triumph then to die ! 








The Greek hero, Canaris.—Canaris is one of, 
the most remarkable men of modern times ; and 
not only what he [:as done against the enemy, but 
for the moral lesson which he has set to his 
countrymen, is deserving of that immortality 
which will be his reward. Canaris has been cal- | 
led by some foreign journals an Admiral. He } 
has never accepted that rank, from a notion, gen- 
erally very foreign to those to whom promotion 
is offered, viz. that he is not fit for it. ~ Having 
burned two Turkish Commanders in chief, and 
defeated a third, he is, as he was before, a Cap- 
tain. Among a people who have, like more ad- 








vanced and better established states, their full | 


share of intrigue and rapacity, he has offered a 
constant example of disinterestedness ; in other 
words, he has proposed to himself, as an end, 
to saye his country, and not torob it. In going 
in his fire boat against the Captain pacha’s 
ship in the canal of Scio, he was, as he informed 
the English Commander, who saw him at Psara, 
becalmed in sight of two Turkish corvettes. 
His sailors were afraid that they should be ob- 
served and massacred, and became mutinous. 
** What would you have,” he cried,“ if you are 
afraid, throw yourselves into the sea, and swim 
to Psara; for myself I shall remain. * Let no 
calm frighten you,” he continued, * it will detain 
the enemies’ vessels as well as ourown. At 
ten o’clock we shall have wind.” At half past 
nine the night breeze sprung up, and at mid- 
night the Captain Pacha was on fire. When he 
was seen at Psara by the Captain to whom we 
have alluded, his wife was employed, with other 
Greek women,‘ in making ball cartridges; but 
though poor, he has steadily refused pecunzary 
rewards, as well as superior commands. 
Duelling —The manner in Japan is singular, 
but quite as rational as an appeal to the sword 
or pistol. When two “ men of honor” quarrel in 





that country, the party who conceives himself 


injured, rips up his own extrails with a large 
lenife, and presenting the instrument to his adyer- 





ed the facetious alderman. ¢ I did, Sir.” 
pray where was your face before it was wash- 


Then, 


ed ?” 

A tailor in Cork-street, London, has prophesi- 
ed the end of the world in two years.—* He 
has an eye, (said a wag,) to a general mourning. 
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Our Actions —The only things in which we 
can be said to have any property, are our actions. 
Our thoughts may be bad, yet produce no pois- 
on; they may be good, yet produce no fruit. 
Our riches may be taken from us by misfortune, 
our reputation by malice, our spirits by calumny, 
our health by disease, and our friends by death. 
But our actions must follow us beyond the grave ; 
with respect to them alone, we cannot say that 
we shall carry nothing with us when we die, 
neither that we shall gonaked ont of the world. 
Our actions must clothe us with an immortality 
loathsome or glorious ; these are the only title- 
deeds, of which we cannot be disinherited ; they 
will have their full weight in the balance of e- 
ternity, when every thing else is nothing ; and 
their value will be confirmed or established by 
these two sure destroyers of all other earthly 
things,— Time and Death. 


Words frequently flow from the tongue which 
give offence when none was intended. It is 
therefore best to put the best possible construc- 
tion on every thing which is said to us or about 
us. And even where observations are intended 
| to wound our feelings, it is commonly best not to 

betray emotion, or appear to be hurt. It was 
| well observed by a philosopher, whom an imper- 
_ tinent fellow was trying to provoke, “ It requires 
a man of more consequence than you possess to 
make me angry.” 


Cheerfulness in Religion.—Cheertulness, even 
to gaiety, is consonant with every species of} 
virtue, and practice of religion. 1 think it only 
inconsistent with impiety or vice. ‘ The ways 
of heaven are pleasantness.” We adore, we 
praise, we thank our Almjghty Father in bymns, 
in songs, in anthems, and those set to music too. 
Let “ O be joyful,” be the Christian’s anthem ; 
and leave the sad Indian to incant the devil with 
tears and screeches. 


Mack.lin’s advice to his son.—I have often told 
you that every man must be the maker or marrer 
of his own fortune. I repeat the doctrine; he 
who depends upon incessant industry and initeg- 
rity, depends upon patrons of the noblest and 
most exalted kind; they are the creatures of 
fortune and fame, the feunders of families, and 
never can disappoint or desert you. They con- 
trol all human dealings, and tura even vicissi- 
tudes of an unfortunate tendency to a contrary 
nature. You have genius, you have learning, 
you have industry at times, bat you want perse- 





eee 


you bear this motto in your mind constantly, 


* PerseveRe.” 


Modesty.— Nothing bestows so much beauty on 


a woman as modesty. This is a maxim |ajq 
down by Ovid himscif, the greatest master jp 


he art of love. He observes upon it, that Venus 


pleases most, when she appears in a figure with. 
drawing herself from the eye of the beholder. 
It is very probable that he had in his thoughts 
the statue of the Venus de Medicis, where she 
is represented in such a shy, retiring posture, 
and covers her bosom with her hands. [n shory, 
modesty gives the maid greater beauty, thay, 
even the bloom of youth ; it bestows on the wij. 
the dignity of a matron; and reinstates the wig. 
ow in her virginity. 


Diffidence may check resolution, and obsiryc: 
pertormance ; but compensates its embarrass. 
ments by more important advantages. It cop. 


ciliates the proud, and softens the severe ; aver; 


envy from excellence, and censure from ni. 
carriage. 


He that embarks in the voyage of life, wil! 
always wish to advance rather by the impulse 
of the wind, than the stroke of the oar; and 
many founder in the passage while they lic 
waiting for the gale. 


Best precept of the Koran.—Shew mercy ; do 
good to all; and dispute not with the ignorant 


True friendship is like sound health,—the 
value of it is seldom known until it be lost. 


Happiest Hours—Perhaps there is scarcely a 
man, who has once experienced the genuine 
delights of virtuous love, however great his in- 
tellectual pleasures may have been, that does 
not look back to that. period as the sunny spot in 
his whole life, where his imagination loves most 
to bask—which he recollects and contemplates 
with the fondesteregret--and which he woul 
most wish to live oyer again. 








American Wine. 

pes superiour Red and White Groscille (cr 
Currant) Wine, is for sale, wholesale or retail, for 

the present, at 65, Broad-Street, by E. COPELAND, J. 
Price per keg of 6 gallons, delivered at any part of 
the city, 87 1-2 cents per gallon, including keg and 
sending home, for the Red;—and $1,50 per gallon 
for the White. The extensive sale of this valuable ar- 
ticle of Domestic Industry is its best recommendatict. 


The following notice of this Wine is extracted from |\« 
(Salem) Essex Register. 

** We have been politely favoured with a sample 0! 
the Groseille Wine, made by the Messrs. Dyers, °! 
Providence, R. I, and have no hesitation in pronoun 
ing it superiour to much of the imported Wine, and é 
everage of uncommon richness of flayour and colou'. 
It is said to be very wholesome; and we cannot dou! 
that it will take the place of the foreign Wines at ovr 
social parties,” &c. Dec. 24. 


—— 
a 
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verance ; witheut it you can do nothing. I bid 


preceding numbers. 





